THE DEMOCRATIC PRINCIPLE

office. All this does not apply to a Government which possesses no
majority, because of the existence of three or more parties. In this case
the support of a third party is essential; and, since third parties have
difficulty in persuading the electors of the strength of their case, the
threat to dissolve is usually effective.

The function of the House of Commons is, therefore, not to control
the Government, but to act as a forum for criticism and a focus of out-
side opinion. The supporter of the Government can make his voice
heard in private even when he refrains from acts of opposition. The
force of an Opposition's criticism depends on the strength of opinion
behind it. Even a dictator must give ear to public opinion. Where, as in
the British system, debate is open, argument is public, propaganda has
diverse ends and elections are free, and where, again as in our system,
elections must occur at regular intervals, opinion has its influence not
only at elections but at all times. British Governments are strong
Governments, and all the stronger because their power rests on free
opinion; but they are not dictators. They can do unpopular things, but
retribution follows if popularity is irretrievably lost. Government,
with us, is government by opinion; and that is the only kind of 'self-
government' that is possible. So there arise 'two familiar British con-
ceptions; that good government is not an acceptable substitute for
self-government, and that the only form of self-government worthy of
the name is government through ministers responsible to an elected
legislature'.1 There is, indeed, a third British conception, that good
government cannot endure unless it is self-government.

1 Report of the Joint Select Committee on Indian Constitutional Reform (1934)? vol. i,
part i, p. 5.